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To the author of the following tale, Richard Peon Smith, Esq. as- 
sistant editor of the Aurora, the proprietors of the Philadelphia Al- 
bum have awarded a gold medal of the value of fifty dollars. 


Che Sea v ovage. 


“ Messmates, hear a brother sailor, 
“ Sing the dangers of the sea. 


Ear.y in the autumn of 15820, I sailed froin the 


port of Philadelphia, for Havre, in a French mer- 
chantman, commanded by a little native of Gascony, 


who had studied philosophy, not in the calm and | 
shady groves of the academy, but in a world of tur-, 


moi] and trouble. The ancients may boast of the 
patience and fortitude of Socrates, in the hour of 
death, and prate about the abstinence of Diogenes 
in his tub; but to my mind, he who patiently lives 
on through scenes of trial and suffering, exhibits 
more philosophy by half than he who laughs at the 
terrors of death, or flies from the world, prostrates 
the dignity of his nature, and confines his ambition 
within the narrow compass of a tub. The litte 
Gascon called himself a philosopher, and boasted of 
liaving read the ethics of Seneca for the fiftieth 
time ; but that philosophy which is acquired by hav- 
ing the sensibilities blunted with continued buffet- 
ing, does not maintain such absolute dominion over 
the mind, but that it may be shaken from its pur- 
pose. So it was with the little captain, who would 
storm like a Hector at the sailors, and expatiate on 
the blessings of forbearance in the same breath. 


Among the passengers there were two particular-| 


ly calculated to produce an impression on the mind 
of the spectator. The one was a young man appa- 


rently about twenty-five years of age, tall of stature, | 


and handsomely formed. His countenance was pale, 
impressive, and full of manly vigour; his forehead, 
high and polished ; but his deep-set hazel eyes were 
overshaded by bushy brows, which gave a forbid- 
ding expression to Lis countenance. He kept aloof 
from the passengers. The other was a female about 


the same age, lovely in her appearance, and fasci- | 


nating in her manners. They were accompanied 


by a little girl, scarcely five years old, whose strik-' 


ing resembiance to the lady was sufficient to satisty 
the most careless observer that they were parent 
and child. 

On board a ship our social feelings are naturally 
called into action, and even the most distant and re- 
served will, at times, relax from their austerity ; for | 
when thus shut out from the world, it is that we feel 
how essential we are to the happiness of each other. 


But the deep melancholy that hung upon the brow | 


f Campbell, which was the name « 
just alluded to, protected him from mtrusion on his 
privacy : he seldom spoke to any one but his wife ; 
to his child his lips were never opened. 

By the time we had been a week at sea, the bu- 
siness of each passenger was known to the others, 
and for want of more interesting subjects of conver- 
sation, the circumstances of our several lives were 
related from our childhood to the hour of speaking. 
Campbell not only refused to take part in our con- 
Vversation, but seldom attended to what was going 
forward. He would frequently quit his meals 
abruptly, and pace the deck in evident agitation, 
which he in vain laboured to conceal. 


if the young man 


| had been about two weeks at sea, an 


versed freely, and with animation ; and occasionally 
a melancholy smile would play around her lips, 
which was as evanescent as the electric fluid that 
| for a moment gleams through the clouds which ob- 


l bell, like a faithful mirror, invariably reflected the | 


. | 
|| gloom of her husband’s countenance ; still she con-| 


|scure the face of the heavens, passes away, and| 


leaves all dark again. 

The mysterious conduct of Campbell gave rise to 
numberless conjectures, none of which, however, 
accounted for it satisfactorily. My curiosity was 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and 1 applied to 
the little Gascon, who boasted much of his know- 
‘ledge of mankind, for some information on the 
subject. 

** He is melancholique,”’ said the captain, at the 
same time placing the fore-finger of his right hand 


with much precision along side of his thin proboscis. 


** He as melancholique.”’ 

* That is evident, captain, but what does his me 
lancholy arise from '”’ 

* Ah, ha! dat is de question for one philosophe 
to resolve.” 

* Then, sir, it is worthy of your investigation,” 
1 replied. 

“] have investigate, Monsieur, and parbleu, | 
have dive at de bottom. He goes to France, pour 
sa sante, mais, he is consumptif, and he may go au 
diable to de bottom, before he get to France. He is 
no philosophe, and this makes him melancholique.”’ 

| Very satisfactorily and rationally accounted 
for,’ I exclaimed. 

** Ah! ha! Monsieur, I have study the operation 
of de human mind.” 

He concluded with an emphatic rap on the top of 
a huge snuff-box, ornamented with a picture of Na- 
| poleon, and shrugging his narrow shoulders, strutted 

away with an air which he designed should add not 
a little to the dignity of his appearance. 


Campbell was in the constant habit of leaving his 
berth early and retiring to it late. Every morning 
he was seen leaning on the side of the vessel, gazing 
on the sun bursting from his watery bed, and in the 
evening he was in the same position, with his wite 
| beside him, contemplating the glorious orb sinking 

beneath the surface of the deep. I frequently watch 

ed him while at his evening meditations, until his 
cheeks were bedewed witli tears ; and on stating the 
‘tact to the captain, he called it womanish weakness, 
and ascribed it to his not being a philosopher. A 
‘single page of Boetheus, he said, would pr 
dical cure in the present case. 

Campbell had a favourite dog that never left the 
side of his master, for the faithful animal appeared 
'to be conscious of the dejected state of his mind, and 
the necessity of affection to soothe his feelings. We 
i yet there was 

no visible change in the appearance or health of the 
‘invalid. He still continued his me ditations, night 
and morning, by the vessel’s side. One moonlight 
night, after all the passengers had retired to theu 
berths, he still remaine di in his usual place 
dog lying at his feet ‘he 
black back above the 
|and the voracious shark swifUy followed in the wake 
jof the ship. Mrs. Campbell, with her child, ap- 


| 


| 


veara 


, with his 


' 
porpoise showed his 
waves, in the moon-beams, 


Mrs. Camp || proached the spot where he stood, wrapped in ad- 


| 


| the faithful animal, who, 


miration of the beauty of the scene. There was not 
a cloud to obscure the heavens, and the sea was but 
slightly ruffled by the breeze which impelled the 
vessel rapidly onward. She stood beside him, rest- 
ing on his arm, and looking anxiously on his coun 

tenance, which was raised upward, and was glow 

ing with unusual animation. 

** Heavenly Father!” he ejaculated, “ who can 
contemplate such a night as this, and all the won- 
drous works that now present themselves, and deny 
thy existence and thy omnipotence! .A scene like 
this, Louisa, must make the innocent heart over- 
flow with boundless love and gratitude for his boun 
ty to mankind.” 


** And the guilty!” she involuntarily murmured 


“To shrink with horror from 


” 


its own unwor 
thiness ! 

She turned pale and trembled as he fixed his eyes 
upon her. They remained silent, for it did not re 
quire the motion of lips or tongue to communicate 
to each other what was at that moment passing in 
their minds. He fervently pressed her to his bosom, 
and his swelling heart told far more than his voice 
could utter. She smiled upon him through her tears, 
and again turned to expatiate on the beauties of 
creation, 

The vessel glided rapidly forward,*and her track 
was marked by the waves, that seemed to wanton 
in the moonlight. Suddenly the ship rolled, and 
the favourite dog that had been standing at his mas- 
ter’s feet, fell overboard. Campbell's first impulse 
was to leap into the ocean to save him. His wife 
enough to prevent the 
He stood gazing in agony upon 
struggling in the water, 
made a feeble attempt to swim aiter the ship. Dis- 
tress was pictured in the countenance of the dog, as 
the vessel rapidly receded trom him. His struggle 
was but short, for while yet in the sight of those 
upon deck, a fearful yell his fate. The 
Shark that had followed the vessel for hours in pur 
suit of prey, received him in his ravenous jaws ; dis 
appeared for a few moments, and then was seen 
again following in the track of the ship. Campbell 
remained silent for some time, and his countenance 
denoted the At length he broke 
and turning to his wife, said, with a me 

sinile at my super- 
in this life will 
Auantic.” 


caught him by the arm time 


desperate leap 


denoted 


deepest distress. 
silence 
lancholy sinile—‘ Louisa, do not 
stition, but I feel as if my vi 


terminate before my voyage 


yage 
, 
across the 


She endeavoured to dispel the melancholy idea 


that had taken on of his mind 


* You m 


P SECS 


ty call it,” he said, “ weakness, defect 


in education, vulgar prejudice, what you will; but 
surely life and death are not so widely separated, 
but that there may be soine chord in this complicated 
system which shrinks instinctively at the ay proach 


f dissolution nd gives warning that the enemy, 


r as I should term it, the friend, is at hand. Is the 
mind so slav ishly I t and dependant on, this 
corporeal frame, that i/, which is to live t eternity, 
can receive no intelligence, no light, but through 


the senses and organs of that! 
be forgotten m its 
and taking her hand 


lutely dependant 


i 


ly which will perish 
kindred dust.”” He 
If the 
on the out 


in a day, and t 
roc eeded — 


Pp vused, 
mind be not thus abs 
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ward senses for intelligence, I now foretel a speedy , 
close to my feverish existence.” 

She expostulated against the weakness of permit- 
ting the loss of a favourite dog thus deeply to affect 
his mind. 

“ He was but a dog, ‘tis true; but I, Louisa, 
could better have spared a better friend—if I possess 
such. He was the means of awakening my mind 
from its present gloomy state, to scenes of happier 
days. He has been my constant companion for ten 
years. We have climbed the mountain height to- 
gether, where the air was pure and the heart beat 
freely, unoppressed by the contaminated atinosphere 
that encircles the haunts of man. Whole days we 
have wandered over the wild mountains, when the 
circling flight of the eagle, as he ascended to a purer 
region, yielded inexpressible delight to my young 
heart. When the cawing of the raven, perched and 
rocking on the topmast branch of some blighted 
pine hanging over the precipice, was a sight to ar- 
rest attention; when [ shouted with joyous heart 
to fright him from his secure seat, and he in very 
mockery mingled his cawings with the echo returned 
by the surrounding hills. The sight of my poor dog 
served to recall those days of my boyhood and in- 
nocence; then have I not, indeed, bitter cause t: 
deplore his loss?” 

As the night was far advanced they retired to 
rest, but the haggard and wo-worn features of Camp- 
bell, the following morning, proved that rest had 
been a stranger to his pillow. The death of his dog 
was severely felt by him, and his mind was strongly | 
imbued with the belief that his own death was near 
athand. The superstitions, which in his youth gave 
an air of romance to his life, and were cherished on 
that account, until they became a part of his nature, | 
still maintained their dominion over his mind, un- 
diminished, and nothing could persuade him trom 
the belief, that he had received a natural, or super- 
natural indication that it was time for him ‘ to set 
his household in order.”” ** The mystical cord has 
been touched,” he said, “ there is no mistaking the! 
note ; there is no mistaking my feelings.”’ The day 
passed, and I remarked that his countenance ap- 
peared more serene than usual. 

The evening was calm, and the golden beams of 
the setting sun were dancing upon the green bosom | 
of the heaving ocean. Campbell and his wife were 
upon deck as usual, enjoying the scene, and it seem-| 
ed as if the delight he experienced at that time com- 
pensated for the load of misery he had eutailed upon | 
himself. His eyes glanced rapidly from the heavens 
to the sea, and from the sea to the heavens; and, as 
the tints in the sky, and upon the water varied, as 
the sun slowly descended, he pointed out the change 
and richness of colouring to his wife, who leaned on 
his arm, and seemed to find more charms in his an- 
imated countenance, than in the beauties of the! 
scene. They were happier on that evening than 
they had been at any time since we left the capes 
of the Delaware; happier than at any moment 
afterwards. 

About sunset the helmsman descried a vessel in 
distress about ten miles distant. As we approached, 
it proved to be a wreck, in a most melancholy con- 
dition. Several! dead bodies were seen on the deck ; 
and lashed to the windlass was an emaciated being, 
that scarcely had sufficient strength left to prove 
that life was still remaining, in the midst of death 
and desolation. We hove to, and our long-boat 
was hastily lowered into the sea, and manned with 
sturdy oarsmen. I went on board, accompanied by 
the captain, and we rowed towards the wreck. It 
presented such a spectacle of horror, that even the 
\ittle Gascon, with all his philosophy, shrugged his 
shoulders and shuddered as he beheld it. The deck 
was strewed with the fragments of human bodies, 
some bearing evident marks of having beep muti- 


| 


" — 7 See -——- 
lated to supply food for the survivors. In the fore-|jthe physician, a page from his favourite Boetheus 
castle lay two bodies, that of a female, and of ajjor Seneca. The fact was, the captain, though he 


‘young man. They were literally locked in death’s| boasted of being invulnerable to the sharpest shaft 


cold embrace, for their arms were entwined around | of fortune, had not philosophy sufficient to protect 
each other, and being stiffened in death, it was im-' him from feeling acutely for the sufferings of others 
possible to separate them. This proved they had’) Though ever ready to bear himself all the evils that 
not been many hours dead. The only living being fate could heap upon him, he felt concerned if but a 
on board was the emaciated wretch bound to the |slight breeze passed over others, whose minds he 
windlass. He was hardly conscious that we had ‘imagined were not as strongly fortified by philosophy 
come to his rescue. He was released and placed |as his own. He learned from the sick sailor, that he 
gently in the boat, but such was his melancholy || was the captain of a merchantman which had sailed 
condition, that the exertion had well night snapped from Gibraltar for New-York, about a month be- 
the feeble thread of expiring nature. After exam-)| fore; that when ten days out, in a rough sea, the 
ining the wreck, and finding nothing of value, we | vesse] was met by a heavy squall, and capsized. Se 
returned to our ship. | veral of the passengers were washed overboard, and 

As we approached the ship Campbell and his wife | perished, and when the ship righted, there was so 
were still in the same position as when we put off |much water in the hold and cabin, that the provi- 
for the wreck ; gazing with intense interest on the, sions could not be reached without much difficulty, 
almost lifeless being that lay in the boat, supported /and the bread and water were rendered unfit for 
by the captain and myself. We were hoisted on use. Starvation threatened them; the survivors 
board, and the stranger was removed and placed on were accordingly placed on allowance from the first 


| a settee in the forecastle. The passengers and crew | As they had lost their rudder in the gale, and the 


eagerly came forward to behold the shipwrecked |spars and rigging had been carried overboard they 
man, and among the rest Campbell and his wife. | were tossed about at the mercy of the winds and 
They rivetted their eyes upon his emaciated coun- | waves. He had beheld his crew and passengers die, 
tenance; their gaze was intense, and it appeared as ,amid the horrors of starvation, one by one, and the 


‘it the haggard being before them awakened bitter) last who survived had been driven, in the agony of 


1) 


‘recollections, for their cheeks changed colour, and || hunger, to appease the cries of nature with the dead 


they turned towards each other a look pregnant with ! bodies of their fellow creatures All this he beheld, 
meaning, mingled with agony: and yet the poor) and still clung to his wretched life, with as much 
wretch, who appeared to be on the very verge of eagerness as if surrounded by all its pleasures and 
life, was so emaciated, and so altered by what he allurements. At length he was the sole survivor, 
had endured, that scarcely the outline of his former | and his lamp of life was but f i tly flickering in the 
self could have been remaining. He cast his feeble socket ; the deck of the vessel was constantly wash- 
glance upon the crowd around him; at length bis ed by the waves, and as a protection against being 
eyes rested on the receding forms of Campbell and | swept overboard, he secured himself to the windlass, 
his wife, and beamed with a ray of recognition—slie |there patiently to await the dispensation of Him 
remained immoveable, fascinated to the spot by his, who giveth and taketh away. He had been in this 
gaze. The sailor placed his scrawny hand upon his | situation two days when we providentially rescued 
forehead, as if to protect his feeble eyeballs froin | him from impending destruction. 
the glare of light; but he still gazed upon her, and|| yrs. Campbell was now seldom seen. The ray 
after remaining a few moments in this position, a! of animation that occasionally dispelled the gloom 
ghastly smile separated his thin lips. The expres-|) from her lovely countenance had vanished, and the 
sion was horrible. She shrieked, fainted, and was!moments of cheerfulness that she at times formerly 
carried to the cabin. None present could divine | enjoyed, had now entirely deserted her. She was 
the real cause of her sudden illness. The little) confined almost entirely to her cabin, and sickness 
Frenchman attributed it solely to the want of philo- || was assigned as the cause. 
sophy, which in his opinion was the universal cause | We had experienced for several days in succes 
of evil ; others supposed that her feelings were over- | jon nearly a dead calm. Campbell had heretofore 
come by beholding a fellow mortal in so deplorable | admired and enjoyed this state of the elements, for 
a condition: but I had seen enough to satisty me | what is better calculated to raise the contemplative 
that this was not the first time the stranger and the) mind from earthly matters than to behold, in an au 
mysterious beings had met. | tumn evening, a cloudless sky reflected on the glassy 
The shipwrecked man was supported to a berth,| surface of the slumbering ocean? But now the 
medical assistance applied to, and every necessary, dead calm was torture to his restless spirit. He 
that his helpless situation required to promote his! prayed for motion, and his impatience was betrayed 
speedy recovery, was administered. in every action. His eyes were wild and wander 
The melancholy and reserve of Campbell in- || ing, and his movements abrupt and hurried. Hein 
creased from the hour the stranger was rescued from|| quired of the oldest seaman from which quarter of 
the wreck. He appeared to shrink from the gaze \ the compass might be expected the approach of the 
of the meanest on board, and his visits upon deck || next tempest, and to that quarter were his eyes con 
became less frequent, seldom making his appear-| stantly directed, where every ascending cloud ap 
ance there till after nightfall, when there was no |) peared to bring a fresh hope to his desolate heart 
one to disturb his meditations, or divine into the, At length the long-looked for storm arose in all 
secret workings of his heart. Even the presence of | its grandeur. Volumes of dense clouds regularly 
his wife, who had heretofore possessed the power to! and gradually ascended like formidable armies pre 
soothe his most turbulent feelings, now served only) paring for battle. ‘The winds that had been pent 


| to increase his agony. His child was carefully kept. up, now burst forth, and the roaring waters heaved 


from his sight; the presence of the little innocent ‘with a convulsive motion. The spell was broke 


|| that had harmonised creation, and discord now pre 

'vailed. The appearance of Campbell became visi 
bly changed. His countenance was animated ; there 
was a smile of terrible, but undefined meaning upon 
his lips ; his eyes glanced wildly from the sea to the 
heavens, and he traversed the deck with a rapidity 


was insupportable. 

Every practicable attention was bestowed on the 
shipwrecked man, who gradually recovered strength, 
and in a few days was pronounced out of danger by 
the physician, though his emaciated and wo-wom 
appearance rather indicated a tenant of the grave 
than a being of this world. The captain was atten 
tive in his visits to the hammock of the sick man, 
and constantly administered with the medicinals of worst; but as the wind blew steadily from one quar 


him. Our vessel was soon prepared to encounter the 





of step that excited the wonder of all who beheld 
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ter, 
we felt no apprehension for our safety. 


ud Lue sea was not running dangerously high, 
The sky 


was completely overcast, and the rain descended in | 


torrents Campbeil still remained upon deck after 
all the passengers and crew, excepting those upon 
watch, had retired to rest. No persuasion could in- 
duce hisa to go below; and to the entreaties of his 
wife and the captain, he replied: ‘ It is the only 
joyful hour [ have experienced since I came on 
board; I beseech you not to interrupt it.” 

They left him and he seated himself in the most | 
retired part of the ship, to brood upon his feelings. 
[ had retired to my berth, but I found it impossible | 
to close my eyes, for the raging waters made such an | 
awful coil as they dashed against the sides of the 
ship, and gave rise to reflections, that would have 
kept me awake even had my mind been fortified 
with the philosophy of the little Captain. After 
tossing in my bed for about two hours, until the fe- 
ver of my mind was communicated to my body, I 
imagined I heard a piercing shriek proceeding from 

the deck It was immediately followed by a groan. 
| leaped from my bed, and rushed to the gangway. 
{ met the captain at the foot of the stairs, who had 
been awakened by the same noise. On seeing me 
he exclaimed; “‘ Mon Dieu! le melancholique gen- 
tlehomme !”’ and ascended as rapidly as his diminu- 
tive legs could carry him. I followed ; and we hur- 
ried towards the place where we had left Campbell 


the preceding evening 
(Te ve concluded in our next.) 





EFFECT OF SIGHT UPON A PERSON BORN BLIND. 


The following account of the behaviour of a per-' 
son bern blind, upon receiving his sight at twenty! 
years of age, by the operation of an occulist, is from 
the American Sentinel. | 

The operator, Dr. Grant, having observed the eyes 
of his patient, amd convincing his relatives and 
friends that it was highly probable he could remove 
the obstacle which prevented his sight, all his ac- 
quaintance, who had any curiosity to be present, 
when one of full age and understanding was to re- 
ceive a new sense, assembled themselves on this 
vecasion, but were desired to preserve profound si- 
lence in case sight was restored, in order to let the 
patient make his own observations without the ad- 
vantage of discovering his friends by their voices. 
Among many others, the mother, brethren, sister, 
aad a young lady for whom he had formed a parti- 
cular attachment, were present. The operation was 
performed with great skill, so that sight was in-, 
stantly produced. 

When the patient first received the dawn of light, | 
there appeared such an ecstacy in his action, that | 
he seemed ready to swoon away in the surprise of | 
joy and wonder. The surgeon stood before him! 
with his instrument ia his hands. The patient ob- 
served him froin head to foot, and then observed | 
limself as carefully, and comparing the doctor to | 
himself, he observed both their hands were exactly | 
alike, except the instruments, which he took for) 
vart of the doctor’s hands. When he had continued 
in this amazement for several minutes, his mother 
could no longer bear the agitation of so many pas- 
sions as thronged upon her, but fell upon his neck, 
crying out my son, my son! The young gentleman 
knew her voice, and could say no more than, ‘* Oh 
me! are you my dear mother?” and fainted. On his 
recovering, he heard the voice oi his female friend, 
which had a surprising effect upon him. Having 
called her to him, he appeared to view ber with ad- 
wiration and delight, and asked her what had been 
done to him? Whither, said he, am I carried? Is 
all this about me, the thing which I have heard so 
often of ! Js this seeing? Were you always thus 
happy, when you were so glad to see each other? , 


they are 


‘Where is Tom who used to lead me ? r But 1 methinks 


I could now go any where without him. 


He attempted to walk alone, but seemed terrified 
When they saw this difficulty, Wey told him that, 
till he became better acquainted with his being, he 
must let the servant sull lead him. The boy being 
presented to him, he was asked what sort of a crea 
ture he took him to be betore he had seen him ! 
He answered, “ he believed he was hot so large as 
himselt, but that he was the same sort of a creature.’ 

The rumour of this sudden change made all the 
neighbours throng to see him. As he saw the crowd 
gatheriug he asked his physician * how many, 
ail, were to be seen?” Hus physician replied, that 


it would be very proper for lim to return to his late | 


condition, and suffer his eyes to be covered tor a 
lew uays, unul they should receive strength, or they 
would lose the power of aflording him that wonder 

ful transport he wasin. With much reluctance le 
Was prevailed upon to have lus eyes covered, m 
which condition Wey Kept him in a dark room, ull 
it was proper to let Ube organ receive its objects 
without any further precauuon. Alter several days 
it was Luougut proper to uubind his head, and the 
young lady to whom he was attached was structed 
to pertorm this kind office, im vraer to endear her 
still more to him, by So mleresling a circumstance , 
and that she might moderate his ecstacies, by the 
persuasion of a voice which bad so much puwei 
over him as her’s every had. When she began to 
take off the bandage trom tus eyes, she said, ** tell 
me in what mannesy that love you liave always pro- 


fessed tor me, entered into your beart, for ils usua! 
| admitiance is through the eyes?” 


He answered, “‘ dear Lydia, if by seeing I am no 
more to distinguish the step of Ler] love, when she 
approaches me, but to change the sweet and tre- 
yuent pleasure for such an amazement as | expe- 
nenced the littl ume | lately saw ; or it 1 am to 
uave any thing besides which may take trom me the 
sense | have of what appeared must pleasing to me 
at that tame, (which apparition it seems was you, ) 
pull out these eyes betore they lead me to be un- 
gratetul to you, or undo myseli. | wish for them 
but do see you; pluck them from their seckets, u they 
are to make me forget you. ” 

Lydia, delighted with these assurances, withdrew 
the bandage, and gave him ligitt to lis iwexpressibiec 
joy and salustaction. 

in ali his conversation with her, he maniiested 
but very fait iueas of any thing which had not been 
received at the ear. 





PURE LOVE. 





I've heard of two, who loved through years of pain, 
Who strove to crush the poignant throb in vain 
Who felt, who owned, no other paradise 

Than that which glistened im each other's eyes 
Suil, oft they d turn their tell-tale eyes away 

To dim with tears their hope-enkindiing ray 

They could not speak of loyve—woat heart desired 
Rusted wildly to the lips, and there expired 

And every sigh, gime 
Feil on the air Like fleece upon the sea 


im sirug to be free 





Tue rress.—St. Albans may boast of beimg the 
third town in Engiand t 
since we Know thal a press wa 
nificent abbey, tounded by Oita, king of the Mer- 
clans, 80 early as the year L4dv. mens of 
the St. in the fifteenth century, 
remaining to us, of which the king's library contains 
one copy. The abbey ot Tavistock, in Vevonshire, 
had alsu one of the earliest presses 

One argument why ghosts do not appear is, that 
if in misery, they are not permitted to leave it; 
and if in happiness, they would rather stay where 


yreceive the art of prinung, 
s erecled In its Inag- 


s HEX 
Six spe 


Aibans press, are 


}to the name of Colonel 


lf those who have a very high opmion of them 
selres, and treat others with a supercilious air, were 


culous they appear in the eyes ot 


sensible how 
the persons whom they affect to hold in contempt, 
they would soon lower their sails, and behave with 
humanity, and dec: 

It is by many thought unnatural, to give 
est son a double, or multiple portion, as savouring 
of partiality of affection. The that es 
tates may not be subdivided into small portions at 
but he entailed down, 


more pohteness, rum 


the eld 
reason is, 
every decease of the head ; 
in their entire grandeur, im the family name, and 
thus preserve an aristocracy of wealth and power 
It was a Mosaic law. If it were stil! the custom in 
this, as in many countries, young uld not 
think of repiming, any more than the son of a poor 


rer sons wi 


man, that he was not born the son of a rich man: 
or the son of a rich man, that he was not born heir 
toa throne. It would be accounted a destiny, o1 
providence ; and oftentimes prove a blessing to the 
disinherited, by causing them to rely upon the 
wealth of their talents for prosperity. Such a 


entailment, however, coukl not well exist in a re 
public. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s must have been a very 
to be sixty cubits high, and only sin cu 


Therefore, some suppose that the 


image 
slim man, 
bits broad 
of it included a pedestal 

To be 


—the « 


height 


, at the 
ny attached { 


sold at auction 
ompa 


CROSS-READINGS.— 
Tontine Coffee-H 
the Chatham Theatre 

By virtue of a writ to me directed, I will expose 
for sale, on Saturday next, all the——convicts in 
the state prison, 

Notice is hereby given, that an election will take 
at the Broadway House on Friday evening 
for——a block and white dog, which answers 
Pluck ——had on when he 
went away——a pair of green spectacles who 
ever will give information where he may be found 
shall be- 
the law 

Mr. Hilson performed the part of Paul Pry to the 
entire satisfaction of the audience—— in the short 
space of fifteen minutes. 

Fasuions ror Decemper.—The morning dress 
is chiefly appropriated to the carriage for visits ; it is 
of poussire de Londres colour, of gros de Naples, 
trimmed at the border with two rows of omaments, 
The body quite plain, and the sleeves 
en gigot. A pelcrine cap finishes the corsage, which, 
brought to a point in front, under the belt, forms a 
kind of stomacher, and is trimmed round with silk in 
A plain gold buckle fastens a belt in 


tise 


place 
next, 





executed according to the sentence of 


en jabots 


full plaits 


front, round the waist. The throat encircled by a 
triple ruffof lace. A hat of celestial blue gros de 


Naples, profusely ornamented with feathers of the 
same colour; the strings ina loop. Reticule of plaid 
silk. Ear pendants of gold.—The evening costume 
consists of a velvet dress of celestial blue ; trimmed 
round the border with a rich festoon of pearls, caught 
up in front with a blue satin rosette, with pearl tas 
B uly articularly low, en garbe, and 
Warst by a rmed of 
Short 
of blue 


snd a pearl tassel 


made } 
und the 
with long end 
, with mancher 


’ 
cordon | 


pearls, s terminated by tassels 


sleeves of tulle ns ala Perse, 


velvet, eugt d round with pearl 


descending from each port Where the mancheron 
is divided in the middle, the space is filled in bya 
bow of satin, with one end fi d by a pearl tasse! 
A chemisette tucker across the bust of tulle edge 

with narrow blond. Israelitish turban of Japanese 


gauze, with hair arranged in the ancient Jewish fa 
shion, and ornamented with a string of valuable 
pearls. This turban, like the Assyrian and Moabitish 


turbans, fastens under the chin 
Pripe.—If a proud man makes me keep my dis 


|,tance, the comfort is he keeps his at the same time 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF NEW-YORK, 
Written to a literary friend in the city of Dublin, by E. E. 
No. IV. 
New- York, 7th Merch, 1826. 

The American, who never visited the European 
cities, to survey those magnificent edifices and ma- 
jestic monuments of art, that rise in all their palmy 
and pillared grandeur in London, Dublin, and Paris, 
imagines that the City Hall combines, in its mass 
and details, all that is unique and elegant in archi- 
tecture. It is no doubt a building of great magni- 
tude, possessing some architectural beauties, that 
gleam through the air of gothic heaviness, which its 
want of proportionate elevation spreads over its as- 
pect. The effect of its appearance is marred by a 
basement story of red granite, supporting a super- 
structure of white marble. This detect is still more | 
aggravated by the intervention of a heavy cornice 
that runs over the front window arches of the first 
floor, which not only hides the ornamented capitals 
of the pilasters, but destroys that charm of symme- 
try, elegance, and lightness, which belongs so pecu- 
liarly to the ionic order. You ascend the portico by 
a flight of marble steps, over which, instead of a ma- 
jestic pedement, a small! gallery rests on a puny and 
contracted colonade. The stair-case is circular, and 
lighted by a diminutive cupola, that certainly has 
no pretension to grace or grandeur. ‘This cupola is 
surmounted by a flaunting and squabby statue of jus- 
tice, that has none of those winning attractions 
which we recognise in the animated sculpture of a 
Canova, ora Chantry. The interior of the City- 
Hall, I must, in candour, admit, is greatly superior, | 
in the elegance of its workmanship and decorations 
to that of any public building in Dublin. The fret- 
ted ceilings display, in their stuccoed ornaments, a’ 
classical taste, and an exquisite execution. The 
state rooms of the Governor, Mayor, and Corpora-} 
tion, are furnished, painted, and finished in the |) 
most gorgeous style. These rooms are embellished | 


| ment than to enlist the passions. 


' 


‘obscure Phidias would arise, and render the city 
great, grand, and venerable, by the breathing images 
of philosophers and statesmen, clothed in majesty 
and beauty. Why should not this city, with ber ex- 
| haustless quarries of marble, embellish herself with 
Corinthian porticoes, triumphal arches, spacious 
aqueducts, and stately houses of dazzling whiteness ? 
| The courts of judicature are held in the City Hall, 
and are fitted up in such a manner as to unite taste 
with convenience. The benches of the judges are 
hung with crimson tapestry, and the desks of the bar 
are of polished mahogany. Here the tribunals of 
justice are shorn of the pomp and circumstance of 
aristocratic pride. No splendid mace glitters on the 
bench, nor is the judge arrayed in ermine and pur- 
ple; nor can the lawyer be distinguished from his 
fellow citizen by a flowing wig and a silk gown. 
Republican justice disdains the gaudy trappings of 
royalty. Mr. Emmet has attained the highest emi- 
nence in his profession in this country. He is not 
less admired for his brilliant forensic talents, than 
for the high honour and unsullied probity that re- 
flect such lustre on his character. He is rather an 
argumentative than an eloquent speaker; his de- 
clamation seeins more calculated to attract the judg- 
He never rises to 
the epic flights of Mr. North, or never wields the 
rhetorical thunder-bolts with the force and energy 


of Mr. O'Connell, but prefers to impress conviction | 
rather by the logic of Locke than by the splendid 
magnificence of Burke. He looks old, but his men-| 


tal powers are unimpaired, so that if the snow of 


age is on his head, the fire of genius burns bright in| 
Messrs. Colden, Ogden, and Maxwell, 


his mind. 
occupy the next place, as able advocates and ener- 
getic orators, to Mr. Emmet, and they have exten- 


sive practice. The courts of law here, as in Dublin, | 
are infested with briefless lawyers, who are com-| 


pelled by the mean mediocrity of their abilities to 
“creep,” as Blair has it, ‘ throngh the inferior 
walks” of peti-fogging chicanery and subtle ma-| 
chinations. 

Judges Edwards, Riker, and Irvine, are eminent- 
ly distinguished for the excellence of their talents, 
and for their able and impartial administration of 


but an infirm old age, and an obscure grave, I hay: 
frequently been tempted to envy those whose names 
are immortalized by their very deaths. Every day 
takes from me some old friend ; some companion, ot 
an age equally advanced with myself; I regret them, 
but without murmuring ; in the words of Montague. 
“* their lamp of life had burnt to the socket ;” death 
is the immediate consequence of a protracted old 
age. But, when a young girl, just entering the por- 
tals of life, for whom heaven appears to have in 
store a long series of happy years, on whom nature 
has lavished all her most precious gifts, and whom 
birth and fortune have surrounded with their most 
brilliant delusions—when a being, such as this, is 
torn from the embraces of her mother, the hopes of 
her family, and the expectations of love, there is this 
cruel decree of fate, a kind of subversion of the 
general laws of nature—an assemblage of contra- 
dictory circuinstances, ideas and expressions, at 
which the senses sicken and the heart breaks.— 
Such is the event to which I have alluded in the 
title of this article, and of which, during this short 
digression, I have not lost sight. 
| Robertine de Vilarmont was the daughter of a 
brave naval officer, a companion in arms of the gal 
lant De Suffreen, who, by twenty years of glorious 
toil, had acquired an yndoubted right to enjoy, in 
the bosom of his family, an ample patrimonial es 
tate, to which he has added little or nothing by his 
services. He still reckoned among his imperative 
duties, that of educating his son for the service ol 
his country, and of bringing up bis daughter to be- 
come the reward of some young soldier, who, by 
his name, his rank, and his merit, should show 
himself worthy of such recompense. I had known 
M. de Vilarmont in the East Indies. Much younger 
than me, his father had consigned him to my care, 
as to that of a mentor, and our relations of friend- 
ship have never since been interrupted. It is two 
years since I accompanied him to Rochefort, when 
he went thither to enter his son as a midshipman, 
on the quarter-deck of a vessel which he had him- 
self commanded, and at whose mast-head the grand- 
father of the young man had, thirty years before 
hoisted the flag of a vice-admiral. This regular 





with full length pictures of several of the governors, public justice, as well as for possessing all those) descent of glory was a good omen, and, according: 
of this state, as well as of the most distinguished |amiable and social qualities that illuminate the} }y, our young Leon, as a reward for a gallant ac 
warriors and legislators of the union. Some of these | sphere of private life. The museum, and academy | tion, has already received the decoration of the 


pictures are spiritedly drawn, and beautifully co- 
loured. The Americans excel in portrait painting ;' 
but for landscapes or historical delineations, they | 
have not yet evinced a genius. The picturesque | 
and romantic beauties are never combined in their 
scenery ; they possess the science of the art, but none | 


of the genuine poetry of its master spirits. They 


are deficient in expression, and their representations from the blood-stained sword of the renowned and | 
want variety and contrast. I believe that the critics /puissant Colonel Stone; the peerless paragon of) 
| I not say with too much pride?) the brilliant suc 
‘cess which her daughter met with at all concerts 
and balls, of which she formed at once the princi- 
| pal object and the chief ornament. 


allow Mr. Shee to stand at the head of landscape, 
and historical painters. He also ranks high as a| 
dramatic poet. His classical and poetical ideas en- || 
able him to combine the superlative branches of the | 
art with the most graceful and brilliant execution, 
and to establish a character, which renders him the 
admiration of Europe, while the splendid creations 
of his genius adorn the virtues and the renown of 
the green isle of his birth. The pencil has done 
much to perpetuate the forms of the most illustrious 
characters of Columbia, but the chisel has not yet 
raised on the pedestal a statue worthy of the patri- 
etic and heroic Washington. I was surprised at not | 


seeing a single marble bust in the City Hall. This | 


is a reproach to the taste for the fine arts in New- 
York. Why, you all ask, does not Governor Clinton, 
like Pericles, endeavour to excite his countrymen 
to deeds of heroism, by ordering the City Hall to be 
adorned with the statues of celebrated Americans? 
Surely the genius of sculpture would start into life 
at the magic touch of liberal patronage ; and some! 


of arts, are situated contiguous to the City Hall, and | 


contain a valuable collection of pictures, antiques, | 
bronzes, medals, and minerals. 


As you wish for a review of the public press of. 


this city, I shali make it the subject of my next} 


etter— 
* Angels and ministers of grace, defend me!” 


moral impeccability ! 





REPOSITORY. 





Servius Sulpicius, endeavouring to console Cicero for the loss of 
his daughter, thus addresses him. “ On my return from Asia, having 


| leit Egina on my way to Megara, my eye rested on the objects 


which surroneded me. Megara was behind me—Pirwus lay on my 


right—and Corinth on my left. How many cities, once flourishing, 
are pow laid level with the dust’ How, said I to myself. in the 
midst of these immense ruins, can it be conceived, that a man should 


suffer himself to be overcome by the loss of a child?” These retiec- 
tions, bowever jast—however philosophical—did not console the 
father of Tullia; because, there are sorrows over which reason has 
no power—and tears which time alone can dry. 





The Burial of a FYourig Lady. 
Dvnine my career of life, I have frequently seen 
my companions fall by my side, my brothers in 
arms, whose loss I have most deeply deplored ; but, 
in recalling to my mind those ideas of glory, that 
hereditary fame, which so peculiarly endears the 
memories of heroes who have fallen in the field of 
honour, and, reflecting, that nothing was left for me, 


her fifteenth year. 


brave. 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reached 
Educated with the tenderest 
care, under the eye of the most affectionate of mo- 
thers, she was already remarked as the model oi 
every perfection. It was the first season that the 
young Robertine had appeared in the world; all 
eyes were turned upon her, and her delighted mo 
ther enjoyed, with too much confidence, (why may 


The birth-day 
of Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had been celebrated 
by a brilliant fete at the house of her maternal 
grandfather, at which she had made the deepes' 
impression by the charms of her person, and the 
proofs which she had given of the superiority of he: 
talents, which her interesting modesty set off with 
double splendour. Monsieur de Vilarmont had been 
prevented from accompanying the ladies, whom he 
had, therefore, entrusted to my care; and, during 
the whole continuance of the ball, which encroach 
ed far into the morning, I had officiated as gentle 
man in waiting to the fair Robertine ; I held her 
fan and her handkerchief, while she daneed ; I led 
her back to her place, and took particular care to 
cover her with her shawl, as soon as the country 
dance was concluded. I was under the same charm 
which had enchanted every one around me. How 
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suddenly, and how dreadfully, was it to be dispel- | parlour, where all the friends of the family were Ja great deal of money, at least a hundred dollars.’ 
' At another time, seeing him dejected, | would ask, 


led! It was two o’clock when the party broke up ; 
Robertine had danced in the last set; her mother 
wished that she should sit down a little while, to 
rest herself—but, with a shawl, a wrapping cloak 
lined with fur, and a well-closed carriage, what 
danger could possibly be apprehended? On our 
going down stairs, the coachman was not with his 
horses ; and, while the servants went in search of 
him, we had to wait some minutes, in a freezing 
hall, (an inconvenience very general in Paris, and 
from which even her palaces are not exempt.) At 
last the carriage drove up—Madame de Vilarmont | 
set me down at home—and the lovely Robertine, in 
bidding me good night, added, that she could not 
do without me, and that she retained me as escort 
to all the balls of the next season. ‘If Iam alive,”’| 
answered I, “but, next year is a long while, for 
an old man, like me, to look forward to.”” Could 
it be conceived, that for her it was still longer ? 
On calling, the next day but one, at the house of 
Monsieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole family 
assembled in the chamber of Robertine, who was 
confined to her bed by a violent pain in her head ; | 
her eyes were sparkling, her skin scorching, and | 
her breathing difficult. I know not what frightful 
presentiment seized me. The air of security which 
sat on the faces of the whole assembly—even on 
that of the mother, who was seated at the head of. 
the bed, holding the hand of her daughter—would | 
have surprised me, if I had not seen that it was 
produced by their confidence in a young physician, | 
in a Titus wig, curled with the utmost care, who. 
assured them, (admiring himself in the mirror while 
he spoke, and flirting, with the end of his finger, | 
the remains of a pinch of snuff, which had fallen | 
on the frill of his shirt,) that the quickness was | 
entirely owing to a febrile movement, induced by | 
the paroxysm of the evening before. I took my | 
leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding words 
of the doctor, than in the prudence of the father, 
and the youth of the patient. 
After quitting this scene, business called me for, 
a few days into the country. On my return home, | 
my porter brought me the letters which had arrived | 


assembled in gloomy silence, preparatory to the 
funeral ceremony. The open windows gave us a 
view of the great gate of the hotel, where was the 
coffin, covered with white silver-fringed drapery, 
and surrounded by twenty young girls, clothed in 
white, with their faces covered by long veils, but 
whose sobs and prayers were audible even to our 
ears. The master of the ceremonies now came to 
acquaint us that all was ready. The body had 


been placed on a car, draperied like the coffin, on | 


| what is the matter, Mr. Toms, you do not seem in 
good spirits to-day ?”’—* Ah!” he would answer, 
|** T have met with a heavy loss—full fifty dollars— 
a great deal of money, sir.” This man began in a 
| small way, but nevertheless, built a fine house, ex- 
cellent warehouses, and filled them besides. Now, 
which phrase do you like best ?’’—* The last, to be 
isure ’’—‘* However, this Mr. Toms, did not please 
me altogether, either; for, when he was called upon 


‘clothed in black. Our first stoppage was at the|)siness—how much money did you want t’’—* 


which were mounted four young girls, who held || to contribute his mite in charity, or for some public 
the comers of the mortuary pall, and who handed improvement, it was always a “ great deal of mo- 
to their companions the strings of silver with which || ney,” with him. Then Mr. Gull’s phrase would 
the coffin was surrounded. The relations, in a|jhave been apropos; for Toms was rich, and could 
manner buried under their cloaks of crape, follow-|| well afford it. Since then, I have at times used one 
ed on foot ; and the numerous friends of the family, || phrase, at times the other, as it suited the occasion.” 
in mourning coaches, prolonged the procession, ||‘ Ah! Mr. Witt, give me the fine house, and the 
which was closed by the servants of the house, | well-filled ware-houses.’’—‘* Let us proceed to bu- 
A 
church of the Mathurins, where the last offices of| great deal of money—full a thousand dollars—1f you 
religion were celebrated ; after which we proceed- || can spare them.”’—*‘ That will do. When you want 
ed, in the same order, to the cemetery of Mont | to borrow from a friend, you should speak like Mr 
Martre, where, near the tomb where sleep the ashes || Toms, when you are called upon to assist a friend, 
of the poet of the seasons, Saint Lambert, the green | or to contribute to some useful purpose, you should 
turf had been hollowed, to receive the remains of | say like Mr. Gull.”’ 
a charming being, whom heaven appeared to have | 
shown to us for a few short moments, only to leave i 
an eternal regret for her loss. H 
Robertine had no name to transmit to posterity— 
her memory belongs exclusively to her disconsolate 
parents—and for that reason they have been content 
to engrave on the stone which conceals her for ever 
from their view, the few following lines of Mal- 
herbes : 


“ Born in a world where flowers of fairest hue 
« First fade away : 

* Herself a rose—she lived, as roses do— 
“ But for a day.” 





SYBILLINE LEAVES. 





From the Galaxy 


WAYWARD CRITICISMS. 
KNIGHT 
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| BY 
We laugh at Indian names; but are they not 
| often more sensible than our owa! not a mere 
sound, but specifying individuality of character.— 
| Nor would they look so interminable, did we not, 
from ignorance of their language, blend distinct 
Eliot, (anagram Toile,) the 
Indian “ savages,’ who 


' 
| 
! 
| HENRY € 
' 





; sounds into one word, 
A PLEASANT STORY. |, Missionary among the 
Owns day a Mr. Wills, a young beginner, request- | translated the Bible into Indian, (with one only 
ed of Mr. Witt a loan for a speculation which he |pen,) gives us, among others of their sesquipedalia 
had in view.—‘* Much,” he continued, “ I do not iverba, the following, I conceive erroneously, as 


° . . > ° ‘ c . . 
calculate to make, by the speculation, for in these , 0" word ; e Kummogkodonatloottummooetiteaon 
gannunnonash, 


for me during my absence : amongst these was one_ times one has to be satisfied with small profits, but t 


of larger dimensions than the others ; I opened it i must do something, so I may as well content my- 
hastily, and, inscribed on a gray eatin paper, bor- ||self with a little, as nothing at all.’”.—This prelude 
dered with mournful vignettes representing the at-||did not please Mr. Witt in the least.—‘* What 
tributes of death, I read the words—“ Attend the | 
funeral of Robertine.” I threw myself into a car-/ not more than a thousand dollars or so.”"—** Well, 
riage, and, on arriving at the Hotel de Vilarmont, | siz, as it is not more I will assist you with pleasure, 


amount may you stand in need of ?’’—* A trifle, ) 


An original poet is very high above a mere trans 
ator; one requires genius, the other judgment.— 


r 


|The translator may be the more learued, but a 


ltransmuter is not to be named with a creator. A 


good translator may not be able to compose, but a 
| good composer can always translate. Yet, to trans- 


I found the fatal draperies of death already hung||and to show you that I wish you well, I will add | late requires more than ordinary talents. Thus 


around. I traversed the desertea apartinents; I something which shall be worth at least a thousand 


hastened to the closet of Monsieur de Vilarmont, dollars more to you.”—‘ What could that be?’ | 


which I found hin pacing with lengthened strides. \ ** Nothing but a little story, my friend. I had for- 
He saw me, and threw himself into my arms, with-|| merly a neighbour, Mr. Gull, a wine merchant ; and 
out uttering a single word. The silent agony of this |a good kind of man he was. He had the habit of 


struggle between manly fortitude and overwhelm- || using a certain phrase ; that unfortunate phrase ru- | 


ing grief, repulsed all those established consolations | ined him. Sometimes I would ask him, how is it, 
of which indifference is always so prodigal._—! neighbour Gull; have you made any thing by the 





‘Come,’ said he, after a few moments’ silence, 
“J have need of your assistance to force my wife 
to quit this house.”” What a frightful spectacle 
offered itself to my eyes in this unfortunate mother! 
Never have I seen grief under such an agonizing 
appearance. On her knees, at the door of her 
daughter’s chamber, which force alone prevented 
her from entering.—She wept not; her bloodshot 
eyes were dry, fixed, and vacant; “ Robertine, 
my child!” were the only words which escaped 
her lips. I, myself, designedly, resounded this 
loved name in her ear—her tears began to flow 
again—her strength failed—she fainted away—and 
we took advantage of this cruel moment to carry 
her through the garden to the carriage, into which 
ber husband accompanied her, in order to conduct 
her to the house of her father. LI returned into the 


bargain you were completing the other day ?”’—“ A 
‘trifle, a mere trifle, only fifty dollars or so *—An- 
other time I would say to him, “ quite a failure to- 
day ; I hope you are not a loser ?””—‘* No, not worth 


ness; but, as J said before, that unfortunate phrase 
,Tuined him. How much money was it you wanted, 
Mr. Wills 1”? —« Why, a thousand dollars, if conve- 
nient, Mr. Witt.”— True—my memory is getting 
bad. Well—I had another neighbour, at that time, 
acorn dealer, Mr. Toms. He had also a favourite 
phrase, which built him a fine house, several ware- 
houses, and filled them in the bargain.” —‘* You ex- 
cite my curiosity, pray let me hear it ?’—** When I 


jasked him, have you made any thing by your last, 
| 


| purchase, Mr. Toms ?”—* Yes, indeed, Mr. Witt, 


thought Roscommon, a hundred years ago 
| 


“ "Tis true—compo ing is the nobler part 

« But good transiation is no ensie art; 

* For though materials have long since been found, 
| “ Vet both your fancy and your hands are bound; 





* And by improving what was writ before, 
“ Lovention labours less—but judgme.t more.’ 


red 


Whether Adam, his name in Hebrew being 
learth, were not a noble Indian chief, and the In 
|dians the first people, preserved through Noah, and 
|crossed over from Asia? 

| Why do ministers wear black? 
crows and rooks, and other grave birds, wear black? 


Is it because 


\ Bishop Sisinnius, in the fifth century, wore all 
mentioning. a trifle—five hundred dollars or so.” white garments. 
, When I first knew this man he was in good busi- 


It is well, however, to have the 
clergy all of a cloth. In West’s great painting of 
jour Saviour healing the sick in the temple, his 
garment without seam is of a peach-blossom colour, 
and his shoulders are gracefully overhung by a 
dark blue mantle. A rich black, notwithstanding 
is the most simple, sober, tasteful, and reverend 
‘colour, for one who mediates between two worlds 
If there be a propriety in a clergyman’s wearing 
a black gown and white band, why not the same in 
having a church painted black, and bordered witl 
|white ? 
Nothing quickens my blood from zero to zenit) 
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like seemg a drayman abusing his beast. The | 
laws are not adequately severe. It betrays more 
moral depravity than to purloin. I would rather | 
see man siniting his feliow man, because the injured 
can retaliate, and has the civil law to avenge him. 
But an enduring beast, merely that he has not 
muscle enong! to force a double lading, and totters, 
and sinks under his burthen—to be insulted across 
the crown with the leaded laft of his master’s 
weapon, or a billet ot birch—it is rending to the 
Examples should be made of one or two 
of these savages. Pinion them up in public, and 
flagellate their skins with a severity proportionate 
This might teach them animal) 


nerves. 


to their natures 
sympathy. ven this were clemency; since they 
maim the noble brute for not doing what ke strives, 
but is not able to do; and they would be punished 
for doing eruelties, which Deity, and the laws, and 
hurmanity, enjoin them not to do 

if I bear an ill report of the character of a stran- 
ger, | am apt to imagine that his person is uncome- 
iy; if a good repert, that his person is comely. It 
is th» he rt that beautifies the face. {I 

Might not one conjecture, were it not for seem- 


ingly -pposiie sentiments in scripture, that the soul 
urvives aiter death insensate, until the resurrec- !! 
tion—when Lazarus, who had been dead some 
lays, never expressed any perceptions of that state, | 
that are on record? Is it not probable that thou-|| 
sands, both Christians and pagans, questioned him? 
And if he either could not, or wished not to tell, is 
it not strange that even this is not certified? Be 
sides, if the soul were conscious, and Lazarus a 
good man, was it a blessing to be called back from || 
Milton believed in the temporary sleep| 


heaven! 
of the soul 
Whether Adam was not made more perfect than 
the angels who fell?) As Adam fell under a strong | 
outward temptation, and the angels, as far as we || 
know, by their own inward promptings? and 
therefore could they have been made perfect? 


i 
Thomson, in his fatal line- t 
| 


” | 


“ O, Sephesisba! Sophonisba, oh 
seems to have fared worse than Shakspeare, in aj; 
parallel phrase— 

* O, my mother! mother, oh” i, 
And Addison, in his famous line-- 

* Aud Seipio’s ghost walks anrevenged amongst us 
has copied a line of Butler’s— 

“ And unrevenged walks Waller's ghost 
And Goldsmith, in his— i 


* Man wants but little here below, 
* Nor wants that lite long,” 


has borrowed from Dy. Young- | 
* Man wants but little, nor that litle long 


And Cowper, in his admirable lines, beginning— 


“0 fora lodye in some vast wilkderness— 
« Some boundless contiguity of shade’ 


* O that I 

had in the wildermess a lodging place,’ &c. Indeed, 

‘owper is imbued with scriptural phraseology in 
i tor, 


seems to have been reading Jeremiah 


many of his best passages 

Why was the hair made to grow upon the chin, if 
not intended to be worn?) Was it not to distinguish 
aman froma woman, and give gravity to the coun- 
tenance? Can we need higher authority, than that 
the divine Saviour, and the patriarchs, and the 
yore heirs, even in a warm climate ? 


apostle 
a person in infancy shut up ina cell, 


Suppose 
and fed privately, never having seen a human be 
ing; and, at the age of reflection, he should have 
mingied with his tood a powerful soporific, and, 
while insensible, be transported into a hall sur- 
rounded with mirrors; when he awaked, what 


w nud be his sensations ?—perceiving on either side 
a being exactly like himself, and having his ges 


tures, would he not almost doubt his own identity,| The following burlesque is a happy effort to ridi- 
and dispute which of them were himself? cule the sentimental nonsense so much in vogue a 

Suppose a peasant, who never had been ten miles few years ago. It is from a dramatic piece said to 
from his village, were to be taken in a sound sleep, |be written by George Colman, entitled “ The 
and put into a coffin, in grave clothes, with the lid) Quadrupeds of Quedlinburg.”’ Roger is represented 
open—and then carried and left in an open tomb, confined in a dismal prison, where he soliluquizes 
whence might be seen a mysterious pantomime, | on the wretchedness of his lot, in being doomed to 
would he not suppose himself dead, or to have ex-| pine, for the love he bore his charmer, eleven long 


changed worlds ? |years “in the depths of an eternal dungeon—in 


What more horrible, than the sensation of being 
deserted by one’s friends! and how strongly is it 
expressed in the SopHoxn. ANTIGONE, as coming 
alive into the sepulchres of the dead ! 

When one hath lost all earthly friends, and is 
left desolate in the world, the bosom will sometimes 
repose the remn nts of the affections upon some 
domesticated animals. Tray, Blanche, or Sweet-|| 


‘heart ; or some gray puss, which has sitten in the | 
||same corner; or some pretty poll, which has hung), 


in the same cage—and which still remains the), 
partuer of its solitary hours. The heart needs some- | 
thing to be kind to. 

Man is a threefold being ; first, vegetable ; then, 
animal! ; last, intellectual. As old Geoffrey Chau- 
cer says, through Ogle : 


Rich of three souls, and lives all three to waste ; | 
and not only does he dissipate his own life, but often! 
even 

Grudges their life, from whom his own began. 


| 





j 


SYBILLINE ORACLES, 


Extracted from an old edition of Merlin’s Pro-| 


phecies, supposed to have been written about a 


thousand years ago, imprinted at London by John 
Hawkins, in the year 1530. For an account of this 
extremely valuable and scarce book, see Switt’s 
works, volume 3, page 214, edition of 1766. 


When the savage is meek aod mild, 
The frantic mother shall stab her child. 


il. 
When the cock shall woo the dove, | 
The mother the child shall cease to love. 
If. 
When men, like moles, work under ground, 
The lion, a virgin true shall wound. 
When the dove and cock the lion shall fight, 
The lion shall crouch beneath their might. 
When the cock shall guard the eagle’s nest, 
The stars shall rise all in the west. 


VI. 
When ships above the clouds shall sail, 
The lion’s strength shall surely fail. 

Vil. 
When Neptune's back with stripes is red, 
The sickly lion shall hide bis head. 

Vill 
When seven and six shall make but one, 
The lion's might shall be undone. 


SOLUTION. 
Verse lst.—The settlement of America by a civilized na- 


| tion is very clearly alluded to in the first line. The frantic 


mother is Britain—America the child. 

Verse 2d. The cock is France, the dove America—Colom- 
bia; their union is the epocha when America shall cease to 
love Britain ; for so 1 understand the prophecy, in which 
there is manifestly an equiveqae—which is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the ancient oracles. 

Verse 3d.—The siege of Yorktown, where approaches 
were carried on by working the earth. In the second line 
there is an equivoque We are told by Mr. Addison, in hi- 
Spectator, that a livn will not hurt a true maid—this at first 
seems contradicted by the prophecy; but it will be found, 


| that, at the epocha referred to, the virgin, or Virginia, (as 


all North America was then called in Europe,) shall wound 
the lion, viz. Britain—which shows the precise time when 
the oracle should be accomplished. 

Verse 4th —Alludes to the alliance between France and 
America, before whose might Great Britain crouched 

Verse Sth —This certainly refers to the period when 
France (the cock) guarded the home of Americans, (the 
eagle's nest,) and assisted the states (the stars) to attain 
their independence ; that is, to rise in the western hemisphere 

Verse 6th --It is very remarkable, that the properties of, 
inflammable air by which balloons first traversed the upper 
regions, were then first discovered, and they are here evi- 
dently called ships. 

Verse 7th --When America’s navy covers the sea with red 


| stripes, Britain's will be humbled 


Verse Sth.--The thirteen states first confederated. 


** the nursing-cradle of hell—the suburb of perdi- 


'* tion—in a nest of demons, where Despair sets 


** brooding over the putrid eggs of Hope—where 
“ Patience, beside the bottomless pool of Despon 
“ dency, sits angling for impossibilities.”” His only 
solace is to sing the “melancholy air” which fo! 
lows : 
SONG BY ROGERO. 
Whenever with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon, that I'm rotting in, 
1 think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the V— 
—niversuy of Gottingen— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 
[ Weeps, and pulls out a blue kerchief, with which he wu 
his eyes ; gazing tenderly at it, he proceeds- ] 


Sweet serchief, check'd with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in!— 
Alas! Matilda then was true '— 
At least f thought so at the U— 
—niversity ot Gottingen. 
{.d¢ the repetition of this line, Rogero clanks his chains in 
dence ] 
Barbs! barbs! alas! how swift you dew 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view — 
Forlorn | languish at the C— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


This faded form! this pallid hue! 
This blood my veins is clotting in 
My years are many—they were few 
When first I emered at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen. 


There first for thee my passion grew 
Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen | 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu— 
—tor, law professor of the U— 
—university of Gottingen. 
San, moon, and thou vain world, adiet 
That kings and priest. ave plotting in— 
Here doom'd to starve ou water gru— 
—el never shal! I see the U-- 
—niversity of Gottingen ! 
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The Next Day.—The following short moral sketch has 





| been translated from the Frevch for this journal; and as the 


picture it presents is not applicable to the Parisian manners 
alone, we think that it may usefully occupy a place in the 
New York Mirror. 

« The anticipation of pleasure flatters the heart, and fills it 
with happiness. Imagination adorns it with brilliant colours, 
and lends it attractive powers more enticing than reality itse!! 
But what dulness and what ennut follow in train a past plea 
sure ' Every one has experienced the truth of that observation 
—from the young girl in a boarding school or nunnery, whose 
little son! is all joy at the eve of a holiday, and all griei 
when she wust retura to her studies and confinement—to the 
ambitious man, who receives with exultation the honoors 
bestowed upon him, aud is broken hearted when obliged t 
part with them. It is so that we live in a continual succession 
of hope and regret A tew days ago | went to pay a visit to the 
young Emma. She was delighted !—her dressing table was 
covered with jewels, new fashion engravings, and a variety ©! 
elegant apparel, in which the most exquisite taste had conduct 
ed the hand of the williner. ‘ Tam invited to a ball this even 
ing,’ said she ; * you must gowith me I know that your age 
and your domestic habits make you avoid society— but it will 
please me infaitely to know what you think of those brilliant 


| erowds—and I hope that yoa will make to friendship this 


little sacrifice of your natural inclinations. The party is to 
be at the Duke of De***’s—it will be a fashionable medley 
of ali genteel classes—great lords and great bankers, finan- 
ciers and men of letters, generals and musicians. It is s0 
now-a-days, that a party is formed ; industry and money el 
bow titles and dignities—and the pampered minion of the 
court frequently finds himself on a footing with the indepen- 
dent and popular artist!’ I could not refuse this unexpected 
invitation, and J accompanied my young friend, at the risk 
of trespassing on my sleep, and displeasing my family.— 
The duke’s party was really a great curiosity. I endea 
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voured to observe attentively all the movements of that nu-| and consisted chiefly in Cashmere gauzes, or rose, straw: subject to which we are really feeling!y wise, Lo come 
merous assembly, and I found that it afforded mach matter | colour, or white crapes, with cavnerous or under dresses of howe to the bosoms and business of ali snd on Monday it 
for reflection. It pleased me i see, as my young friend had | satin ; the hair ornamented with flowers or feathers on one Was Quile amusing to Contrast the s(ate Of The attmosphere tn 
told me, that the most perfect union seemed to prevail) side; the bounets of silk or ganze, ornamented with feathers. the boxes I the supposed state of iton the s ilere was 
the audience reacy to execloim with Lear, * cold, cold, cold 


among ali the spectators. A deputy of the opposition was) 
speaking amicably with av orator of the center, against: 
whom, in the morning, he had displayed all his eloquence '| 
An ex-minister was playing cards with the present incum- | 
bent of his iormer office! Lappy effect of French polite 
ness '—it is a substitute jor friendship, and, by a bencvolent 
deception, it unites men of the most opposed principles! | 
The danciog-room was, as usual, the most lively and eiegant 

Emma was the belie of the evening ; the young men crowded 
around her, aud solicited the favour of dancing with her) 
with as much anxiety as, in the morning, mauy had been) 
soliciting an office from a minister. Emma, at the cenith of 
her giory, was very particular in recording all the invitauions, 
or, rather, all the prayers addressed to her, on a small me- 
morandum of mother of-pearl, set in gold. But now and 
then some little discussion showed that dancing and punctau 

ality to engagements do not always agree together. I no-| 
ticed, however, that no mistake ever caused an adjournment 
of the cotilion engaged with Mr. Ernest De L***, though he 
more than once had been admitted to have his name inscribed 
on the favoured record. While the attendants were carry ing 
areund ice creams and sherbets, I took a seat near Emma. 
* You look quite pensive,’ said she; *‘ what deep might 
thoughts occupy at this moment your mind? Here, (handing 
me her memorandum,) do me the pleasure to wriie on thie 
tabiet the subject of your present meditations, I wish to see 
your philosephy displayed on a dancing register.’ | took 
the pencil and wrote upon it these few words; * Ali days are 
not alike.’ * Psha! what a commun, what a plebeimn ex 
pression is that’ she exclaimed, alter having read what I 


| 


had written; * you want to cast a gloom on my amusements, 
as a bird of bad omen!’ * No,” Lreptied, * enjoy aii the tilu- 
sions that now surround you. ‘To-morrow | wil cali to see 
you, and pernaps then you will find that my only fault is, to 
be too mach im the mght. The pieasures of the eveniny 
were protoeged unul tate in the might, The company ai- 
minished by degrees. ‘The men were the first to reure, aud 
particulariy the oidest, while the young meu remained anti 
the iast. | couid not belp thinking that they teft the ball as 
they would ove day jeave this world. At three » clock iw 
the morning | found myseil, with my gray hai, in tae maidsi 
of an indetauganie baud of young peupie, whu endeavoureu, 
by mure spirited aud noisy tuves, to sumulate then exhaust- 
ed poWers—just a a worn-out stomach ts exciued Dy spices 
ltovk Emma home. She did not speak in the carnage, but, 
Whie she agnied, she pressed my hand and said, ‘1 have 
already thought a good deal about your ugly sentence, and J 
shati wait for your illustrations to-morrow.’ * You will make 
them yourselt, 1 auswered, * but still J will keep my promise. 
The next day, at tweive o'clock, | went to see her--but 
what a change had already taken place! She was stretched 
ou ber sola, and looked overcome with fatigue ; ber cheeks 
were pale—her eyes quite languid. * O, you were right, you 
Were right, said she, as soon as I entered her room, * aii 
days are not alike. Nothing pleases me this morning ; | 
have scolded my chambermaid for a number of caprices 
that | couid not expiain myself, Lam out of humour, and had 
denied tmyseti to any one but you, expecting that you would 
explain the strange situation of my mod. Mademoiselle de 
B. sent me a message proposing a walk to the Thusileries ; 
but it would nave been too dull to waik a couple of hours io 
1 crowd, and expose to public view my haggard face. No; 
I must rere a tew Gays into the country. Parisis umvolerable. 
Icannot breathe io this house. How happy was I yesterday 
morning, and how disconteated with myselt do I feei to-day |’ 
Such as, 1 toid her, the natural consequence of untimited 
Pleasures ; they leave behind them nothing but disgust and 
emptiness ; they are tike those high-coloured pictures which 
dunivish the efiect of the other paintings placed in their vi 
cumity. * Whatdo you mean by that?’ she replied; * must 
Wwe then give up partes, balis, and the world? But you are 
mght, alter all: the next day is in reality too paintul, and itis 
Purchasing pleasure at too dear a price.’ At that instaut a 
Servant presented her a letter; she opened it; ‘VU, how giad 
fam! a soirée at the country-seat of the banker of ****! 
What a charming house he has! Justine, you must unmedi- 
ately go to Madame Hurbet, and tell her to send me a gown 
like the one she bas made for the bareness of Eiange ; and | 
from thence you will go to Madame Mare, to get one of 
those pretty head-dresses that I have seen in the last number 
of the Petit Courier des Dames!’’ [Philosophy may rea 
son, but fashion will rule.} 





(N. B. For the information of the fair readers of the Mirror, 

it will be stated here, that the dress mentioned in the above 

edote is called the costume du bal champetre, and consists 

ofa white muslin frock, with a sash or troubadour of shaded 

movon, and the hair ornamented with nothing but a puff, o: 

eoqnes, equally made of ribbons The city dress, as reported 
in the Ladies’ Courier for October last much ri 


was her, 


For further particulars o that important subject, we refer 
to the prints annexed to the French Journal, or to the tech 
nical knowledge of our city milliners, mantuamakers, and 
capillary architects, or coeffcurs, and not barbers, as in old 
times it was customary to call those artists. } 


Park Theatre.—Continued change is the order of the night 
at this house--* from grave to gay, from lively to severe” — 
from opera to tragedy —and from tragedy to opera—trom the 
congealed tears of Melpomene to the melting melody of song 


| --or, in plain English, from Mr. Conway to Mrs. Kuight, and 


vice versa, trom Mrs. Knight to Mr Conway. * So runs the 
world away.’ Sometimes. indeed, these two stars shine in 
the same sphere ; the one, with a bright and Joyous twink- 
ling; the other, with a clear, steady, though somewhat dis 
tantray. Serry were we to learn that such a scanty audi- 
ence attended to witness Mr. C.’s first appearance as Beverly, 
in the Gamester, on Friday evening ; though reaily, it is rather 
too much te sit through the five long acts of this ponderousiy 


| moral, cold, and somewhat leaden wagedy, with Farenheit 


thirty degrees below freezing point. Somethiwg warm and 
spirit stirring is wanted ; something to make the * blood rua 
tucking up and down ou veins.” Our business, at present, 
however, 1s with Mr Conway. This gentieman has ioug 
been, and is jike,y to remain, a favourite with the people ; 
thongh we do not think he will ever be very popular. Lis act 
ing, in tact, is uot caiculated * for the million.” ile plays 
more tor the gentieman and the scholar than the maltituae, 
aud thereiore his fame will never Hoat up and dowa with the 
breath of publuc opinion, or depend upon the caprices of 
chance or fashion; lor, so long as judicious acting, correct 
tasie, aud polished declamation is estimabie, sv long will Mir {| 
Conway be admired. This 1s the age of paradox aud start 
They say Siguorina Garcia s Count Belin 
li we were to compare Cou 
What Campbeli 
His generai act 


ling COMpafrison. 
is equa: to Rean’s Atichard Ii 
va) tv any One, It would be to Campbell. 
Is among poets, Conway is among piayers, 
sug, Wile some Of the Coiduess, har ait (he Hue elaborate pose 
4 * Lhe Pieasures of Hope, white some of bis characters, 
wad parts of oiwers, are avt withoui the tire and flash of genius 
wluch warmed the poet when composing his * Mariners of 
and: Bactie of ihe Baiuc.” but, as tamiet says, 
someting tuo much of this 
Un Monday Morton» (we scarce know what to term it 

tragic-comic-opera or he Slave was perlormed at this tucatre 
in quite @ superior style. Jake most of this authors nonde- 
script affairs, the piot and events are, as Mus) tays it duewn, 
* pol such as were ukeiy wo happen, but such as were bares 
lhere is bie wil int, but a 
al of humour, Which, on the stage, lb a much vctter 
Few understaud these matters better Gian Mr. Mor 

ton. iets, emphaucaity, a stage writer Possessed of the 
entree ot the London green rooms—tamiuiar with ali the first 

rate actors, and, ol Course, quite Gu jad to ali the manwuyres 
best calculated to produce stage efiect, Mr. Morton, as a 


hngiavd, 


possibie to have happened. 
guod de 
thing. 


dramatic writer, has come off beter than many a beter man. 
flor the 
part be is sketching, he ts a periect waster oft the mystery of 
No UuNeCcessary Troubie ts 





Kuowing, as he dues, the capabiiues of cach 3 


making a litte go « yreal Way 
expended on the minor Characters—they are teil in sterile 
barreauess, and the jores aud sentiments reserved tor the 

mouths of those who can best give them effect. Wiih tne ad 
of these advantages, his career has consequently been most 
successtul ; and What iu the closet would be considercd beiow 
mediocnty—when supported by the talents of a good compa 

uy, never fails to amuse, and sometimes to delight, an audi 

ence. We expected Mr. Conway's Gantna would be very 
good, and it was better than we expected. Require, as it 
does, a sort of outrageuvus imteusity i the actor Who piays 
Gambia, to carry the audience over the absurditics of the 
character, we thought, perchance, Mr. ©. might be too stateiy 
aud classical to give eflect to the iervid outpourings of ** the 

desert’s fiery child,’ but were disappointed. The Zelinda 
of Mrs. Krght merits the most uaqualitied praise. Her actin. 
was very cood, (though, to our mind, she is « great deal more 
at home in the lively than in the pathetic,) and her singing, 
as it always is, delightiul. * Pity and protect the siave,”’ and 
Moore's exquisite melody of ** Love's young dream,"’ were 
particularly fine. Piacide, who is rising rapidly in public es- 
Uumation, was quite at home as the Yorkshire mentor, Sammy 
Sharpset ; but Hilson’s Fogrum was not so happy a we have 
seen him, in this character. No one could desire a better 
representation of the antiquated Dutch spinster, Mus Von 
Frump, thao Mrs. Wheaticy The best of Mr. Foot s part, 
the Governor, is, that it is short; the woretot Mr. F.’s man- 
ver ol playing it was, that he made it as long as possibie — 
Woodhbull’s Lindenberg was a pretty good, indiflerent sort of 
a performance, aud Messrs. Richings and Boyle, as Clifton 
and Valeolm, evidently did their best—** the best can do no 
more.’ Both areimproving. But this cold weather, it isa 


— 


—there Messrs Hilson and Piacide beating the r to keep 


the Mosquiloe « here the audience tren bling, s ever and 
anon the opening of the lobby doors let in the stern north 
western blast; and there he aforesaid gentlemen com, un 
ing of the sultry air of Surrinam How we envied them, and 
tried to fancy it warm ' but alas! as we apostrophised 
Whe can hold a fire in bis 1 
Ity 4 “ mth sin ( 
Ors w naled in De ' “ 
Iy bare remembrance of the summer at 
New-York Theatre.—Signorina Garcia performed Rosetta 
in the opera of Love ina Village, on ‘Tuesday ever 





With her performance, the audience (which war « brilliant 


and an enlightened one) appeared enrapture ler songs 
were given with unusual sweetness and effeet, aud ber ac 
possessed al] the simplicity and grace which the part required 
Mr Keene enacted the part of Young Mead with ereot 
ability. He has evidently improved since we last saw him 
The duet of ** When thy bosom heaves the sich” was ad 
mirably sung, and encore d with dealening acclamation 
Monday evening nextis set apart for the benefit of this charm 
ing young lady, and (judging from the bow sheet, whieh al 
ready exhibits the names of a most form ! ; er of or 
fashionabies) we are led to believe that this willebe the a 
crowded night ol herengagement) We recommend th oe wh 
intend being present, to apply torseats as carly hk 
Chatham Theatre —\Afier a long and most ¢ prepara 
tion, the new drama of Brian Boroihme, was | rn " 
Monday evening, before a crowded audience As we 
neither time nor opportunity to speak of this piece a ‘ ‘ 
sent number as it deserves, we borrow the folloy rewa! 

i trom Dr. Bartlett: —" Brian Boroihme is founded ov an event 
memorable im Ireh history, namely, the battle of ¢ rt, 
whee Erin’ ns. led by their old, yet heroic monarel rove 
the barbarix Danish host into the sea, and ba ed sa 
vave foe from their favoured shores, crowniog the je eds by 
vietery and clery ; Ldlowing their land of song; civirg tres 


verdure to poesy 5 consecrating the memory of the brave, aod 


the sweet land of the west 


spreading tame, like coms, o'er 

We, for our own parts, are glad to perceive that Lreland is at 
last chosen as the ecene of a drama, Wherein something of 
more moment than mere launch, whim and fon, are ject 
We hear of Irish wit, Irish hospitality, and Irish vaiour (newer 


yet doubted); but why all the song, high ard noble quatitn 


of the Emerald Ile hould net, combined, be made the theme 
and exhibited betore ua on the stage, we know not. We ha 
been charmed with tales of * r Aibion,’ and * the land 
the north,” and now shall be Lappy to bail a story of * Greer 
Erin; particularly os itis told by bard of no Common powse 


—Janes Sheridan Anowl 


Lotterics.—The following article is from the Philadelp! 
Gazette. “ Can such things be, wil t exciti pectal 
wonder!’ It ix absolutely necessary that someth should 
be done speedily to check this growing evil This moron 


we received from Baltimore the tourteeoth number of a papet 


adventuring u 








which has been got up expressly to promote is 
lotterica' It is called Canrieto’s Lorreny Anos, 
mercial and Evel nge Teiegrap and is alarge folio sheet 
‘Tes columns will be devoved to lottery intormaty | eas 
cellaneous t é ‘ — Di other age—« ou 
COULLTY—ever preacuce apapereol shina 

Report of Deat! Phe City Inspector reports the leaths 
of seventy -erght yn ns 1 he weck endi n Satur 
day last: of consumption, ¢ighieen ; of convulsions, ¢ ht; of 


the meazels, ev wa ot the sil-pox eight! 








MARRIED, 
on Wednesd * the lth instant 
the Rev. J. L. Shafer, Alpheus Gustin, Esq. to Miss An 
Zi... daughter of the late John Hathorn, Esq. of this city 
On Tuesday evening last, at New-Brunswick, N J. by tl 
Rev Mr. Jones, Mr. William S Danham, of this city, te Mi 
Margaret, daughter of William Joues, Esq. of the former piace 


At Newton, N. J 


y evenip 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mi 
Thomas Boyce to Mrs. Matilda Young, daughter of France 
Tillow Fn a ee eee 

Il 

In this city, on the 24th instant, Mrs. Jane Maria Pitch 
consortof Mr. Ackly Fitch, and youngest daughter of Isaa 
A Quackenbush, late of the city of Albany, attornt it law 
aged nineteen years and cight months, leaving h« lan al 
fectionate busband, and tender infant aged three days; albos 
fond father and mother, sisters and brothers, to bemoan he 


loss. —- Communicated 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POETRY. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRKOR. 
TO HESPER, 


Sweer star of eve! whose trembling ray, 
Like friendship, cheers the close of day— 


O:t have | hailed thy pensive light, 


' 
Appearing on the brow of night; } 
Or viewed thee, with regretful eye, | 
Retiring from the spangled sky. 


Ilow lovely seems thy gleaming ray 
Amid the twilight evening gray ; 
When nacent in the purple west, 
And pleasure was my constant guest, 
1 roved where summer cheered the sig lit | 
And gazed upon thy mellow light. 
Ah! what can glad my pensive eye, 
When Jove ascends the eastern sky— i 
When Mars shall hold meridian reign, 
And thy loved beams I seek in vain ? 
With listless gaze each orb I see, 
While fondest memory turns to thee ! 
But soon, sweet star of closing eve, | 
These twilight scenes thy loss shall grieve ; 





I too shall seek thy beams in vain, | 
And languish for thy light again. } 
Then, ‘mid the scenes so dark and drear, 
Shall saddened memory drop the tear, \| 
To mark those days that swiftly flew, | 
As I my weary steps pursue— 

Or paint the past in colours strong, 1) 
As pass the lingering hours along. 

But, pause, my throbbing heart—O, cease ! | 


Bright angel Hope shall give thee peace 
Like the sweet star that left the night 
To usher in the morning's light, 

And herald on the rising day, 
Rejoicing in its new-born ray ; 

So Hope shall cheer my fainting heart, 
Aud bid my sorrows all depart. 





Exoisa, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


TO AMANDA, 
ON SEEING HER ATTEMPT TO FROWN, 


fu thy melting blue eyes, and around thy dear lips, |; 
A smile so angelical played, i 

That the bright orbs above thee were lost in eclipse, | 
As the stars before Cynthia fade. 


| 

| 

But soon o'er thy face that so heavenly seemed, i} 
A frown began struggling to rise, {) 

But the smile, not yet conquered, still radiantly beamed, | 
Like a lingering guest, in thine eyes. 

Thus o'er the bright sun flies the gathering cloud, 
And endeavours his light to obscure ; 

But in vain, for he darts from the envious shroud, 
And again shines as warm and as pure. 


| 
} 
\ 


May thy destiny, fair one, be blithsome and gay, 
As the smile that then played on thy face ; ! 
And its frowns be as bef, should they rise on thy way, 
As the frown that half rose in its place. J.M. F. 


LINES 
WRITTEN IN A SKETCH-BOOK, BY A PRINTER 
With business so much pressed 
That, in a case like mine, 
Scarcely a space is left 
To justify a line: 
Yet, lest impressions wrong 
Should meet a brother's view 
To me it should belong 
To make the mailer true— } 


That, when the hand now warm 
Has printed its las! sheet ; 
And when the lifeless form 


The pulse has ceased to bea 
ft may be taken down, { 
When, washed trom every sta 


‘Yn heaven's own corner-ston: 


To be imposed agam 


From the United States’ Review and Literary Gazette, 
A CHANGEFUL PICTURE. 
It was the morning of a day in spring, 
The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 
Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 
And all the air was rich with melody ; 
The heaven, the calm, clear heaven, was bright on high ; 
Earth laughed beneath in all its freshening green ; 
The free, blue stream, sung as it wandered by ; 
And many a senny glade and flowery scene 


between. 


The rose’s breath upon the south wind came, 

Oft, as its whisperings the young boughs stirred, 
And flowers, for which the poet has no name ; 
While, ‘midst the blossoms of the grove, was beard 
The murimur ot the restless humming-bird ; 

Waters were dancing in the mellow light, 

And joyous tones, and many a cheerful word, 
Stole to the charmed ear with such delight, 


| As waits on soft light tones of music heard at night 


The night dews lay in the half-opened flower, 

Like hopes that nest!e in the youthful breast ; 

And, ruffled by the light airs of the hour, 

Awoke the clear lake from its glessy rest; 

Far, blending with the blue and distant west, 

Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 

Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest— 

Glorious, and bright, and changing, like a dream, 
And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


Songs were amid the mountains far and wide, 
Songs were on the green slopes that blossomed nigh ; 
While ’mid the springing flowers on every side, 
Upon its painted wings, the butterfly 

Koamed a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 

The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 

’Twas a bright vision but too soon to die: 

Spring may not linger in her robes of green— 





Autumn, in storm and shade, shall quench the sammer | 


sheen. 


I came again ;—'twas autumn’s stormy hour ; 
The wild winds murmured in the yellow wood ; 
The sere leaves, rustling in the naked bower, 
Were whirled in eddies to the mountain-flood ; 
Dark clouds enthralled the west; an orb of blood, 
The red sun, pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 
And torrent murmirs broke the solitude, 
Where, straying lonely, as with steps of fear, 
I marked the deepening gloom which shrouds the fading 
year ! 


The ruffled lake heaved wildly ; near the shore 

it bore the red leaves of the shaken tree, 

Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar— 
Emblems of man upon life’s stormy sea ; 

Pale, withered leaves! once to the breezes free 

They waved in spring and summer’s golden prime ; 
Now even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee ! 

Weak, trembling on the boughs in autumn’s clime, 

As man sinks down in death, chilled by the touch of time. 


I looked again; and fast the dying sun 

Was fading to the melancholy west— 

Sending his fitful gleams, through clouds of dun 

O'er nature's desolate and dreary breast ; 

He lit the dew-drop’s cold and frozen rest, 

That slept on vellow leaves the woods among ; 

The seared earth's flowers, that did the glades invest, 

Had perished, and were buried where they sprung, 
While the wild autumn wind their mournful requiem sung, 


I marked the picture—'twas the changeful scene 
Which life holds up to the observant eye ; 

Youth's spring of glariness and its bowers of green, 
The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 
And the dark clouds of death, that linger by 
Yet oft, when life is fresh and hope is strong, 
Shall sorrow fill with tears the youthtul eye, 


And age to death move peacetully along, 
As on the singer’s lip expires the finished song! W.G.C 


EPITAPH. 
Here lies his body—for his soul 


You'll have to search a deeper hole 


communications (pest paid) must be addressed.—The terts are #« 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A SONG. 


1 ask not gold's illusive light, 
No splendour doth my heart require ; 
I only ask thy virtues bright 
To kindle love’s undying fire. 
I ask from thee but one kind smile, 
The priceless wreath of thy young heart : 
I cannot use false flattery's guile— 
{ would not sin by specious art. 


Let others praise thy graceful form, 
The magic of thy beauty’s blaze : 
I feel thy mind’s immortal charm 
Is far above the reach of praise. 
Let others call thee passing fair— 
An angel on this lower earth— 
I feel thy virtues, bright and rare, 
Are more than aught of mortal birth, 


True love is hushed, when flattery’s voice 
Sounds loud on woman's weary ear ; 
As streams, that silently rejoice, 
Are deep and still, yet pure and clear 
The sigh half breathed—the silent gaze— 
That shows the warm and honest heart— 
Love's eloquence not lost in praise, 


Shall win—or leave thee as thouart! Siew, 


THE BEWILDERED WIFE, 
BY JOHN H. HEWITT, Es@. 


Come, take the gentle harp of sorrow 
I'll lean it on my beating breast, 
Perhaps my lips may smile to-morrow, 
And all my fears be lulled to rest 
Where yonder palm its leaf uncloses, 

And spreads it to the dewy shower, 
I'll strew for him a bed of roses, 
Of jessamine I'll make his bower. 


Come, then, my harp—stil! wrapt in sadness | 
Death long hath clung around thy strings— 
O, breathe thy wonted notes of gladness, 
And give my song celestial wings ! 
The warlike theme, with hurried numbers, 
When rolling thunders shake the spheres, 
The love that lulls to gentle slumbers 
The heart, with all its doubts and fears. 





The following is by Mr. Thomas Stott, lawn bleacher, of Promo: 
in the vorth of Ireland. He is not far short of eighty years of are— 
and therefore no doubt he feels what he so well describes in the las 
four lines. It is coped from a Beltast paper. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
*O, the days when I was young!” 
Then each rural scene looked pretty 
Sweet the lark and linnet sung— 
Sweet the thrush and blackbird’s ditty 


Wood and lawn were gay and green— 
Murmuring streamlets ran so clearly 
Down each dell the hills between— 
O, I loved such prospects dearly 


Daisies deck'd the dappled plains— 
Motley herds along them straying 
In the shade the tuneful swains 
Love's fantastic measures playing 
Fancy still was on the wing, 
Buxom glee and freakish folly— 
All was hope, and mirth, and spring 
Unalloyed with melancholy. 


But, as waning life grows old, 
(What a serious mentor age is ') 

Time's reproof, so grave and cold, 
Warns me to consult the sages. 


Death steals upon us by degrees, 
Severing many a dear connexion— 
Scenes, that once gay youth could please 
Cause, now, many a dull reflection. 
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